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the foundation in law of the international relations just 
before the signing of the treaties of peace. 

The treaties, such as those with Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria, are, we understand, to be treated in three suc- 
ceeding volumes. A fifth and the last volume will deal 
with the settlement with Turkey and general conclu- 
sions relating to the treaties collectively. 

Valuable as this little book is, our opinion is that the 
time is upon us when we should have a larger and com- 
pleter series of volumes setting forth substantially all 
of the facts pertinent to the Conference in Paris. These 
facts are easily available, each of the foreign offices, at 
least of the Big Pour, possessing them. They are surely 
in the State Department at Washington. They should 
be arranged, edited, and printed at once for the use of 
our libraries. They should be accessible to the people 
of America, especially at this time when men and 
women are trying to decide intelligently whom they 
should support as the next President of the United 
States. The social and economical revolution following 
inevitably upon the war would be influenced by the exact 
information still hidden in the archives. Out of such 
a revelation it would be possible for us to learn more of 
the origin of the war, of those fateful events in Bavaria, 
the Balkans, in Bussia, back there in 1914. The news- 
papers at the time of the conference told us of the or- 
ganization of the conference of the council of ten and 
the merging of the legal with the actual power; of the 
failure of the small States; of the six perfunctory ple- 
nary conferences; of the council of five, reduced first to 
four, and then to three ; of the complete secrecy ; of the 
suspicions and ill will; of the wasted work of the various 
commissions; of the devitalizing compromises; of the 
decisions accepted and reversed ; of the failure to use the 
expert knowledge generously assembled at Paris ; of the 
failure to remember the tragic weaknesses of the Con- 
gress of Vienna; of the selfishness everywhere; of the 
bulldozing of the weak by the strong; of the intrigues 
and heart-burnings. By relating these facts the book 
adds little to the common knowledge furnished by news- 
paper correspondents at the time to the world at large; 
but its treatment of reparations and restitutions, of the 
relation between the terms of the agreement before the 
armistice and subsequent events, is helpful and illumi- 
nating. Its documents and sketch maps, its refusal to 
promote any special policy, while evidently believing in 
some form of permanent international organization, 
gives to this first volume a scholarly quality quite reas- 
suring and promising. 

There cannot be too much publicity about this con- 
tinuing chapter in history, some of the later sections of 
which are even more lurid and quite as portentous as 
were written in 1914. There is basis for the demand 
that there be "publicity about publicity." 



FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA 

BE they politicians or be they embodiments of high- 
strung empty-headedness, we render no service 
by attempting to alienate Great Britain and the United 
States. We may have differences, we may have irrita- 
tions; but fundamentally the major portion of the sons 
of America are the sons of Britain. It may be an easy 
way for hungry politicians to feed their appetites for 
expression, without doing violence to any local interest, 
to twist the lion's tail; but it is an old, old subterfuge 
and outgrown on its face. Whatever the motives, it is 
true that the portion of our citizenship of German 
descent has not been so vocal against Great Britain as 
have some of our Anglo-Saxon stocks. If differences 
arise they should be settled in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of right ; but it is cheap and tawdry to perpetuate, 
by innuendo or direct flings, animosities between the two 
great English-speaking peoples of the world. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to recall two recent events 
affecting the relations of Britain and America. There 
is, first, the conference of British and American pro- 
fessors of English — a conference between a score of dele- 
gates from various universities of the United States, 
including Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago, and 
some hundred of British university professors. Such a 
conference must be helpful. As the London Times ex- 
presses it: "The precise outcome, except an accession of 
friendship, it would be difficult to formulate. But there 
should be some definite, though perhaps temporarily 
intangible, effect on the language. The Americans will 
certainly take with them, for the ultimate benefit of 
their students, an increased perception of our literary 
and linguistic ideals, while the Englishmen can hardly 
avoid enlightenment on the ideals of America." The 
Times adds pertinently : "Both have much to learn from 
one another; and it is a pity the ordinary men of both 
countries cannot come together in like fashion, to assimi- 
late the varieties of English; for the language depends 
ultimately on the ordinary men." 

The other and more deeply significant event was the 
funeral service of Major-General William C. Gorgas, of 
the United States Army, in Saint Paul's Cathedral, 
July 9. That funeral service under the direction, most 
appropriately, of the British Ministry of Health, was 
an expression of the fundamental respect and friend- 
ship existing between this and the mother country. To 
quote again from the London Times: "With silent re- 
spect the people watched the military procession that 
escorted the coffin to Saint Paul's, while in the cathe- 
dral assembled a congregation representative of the 
Empire, the two Americas and the continent, and of 
many interests in all of them. It is no new thing for 
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a distinguished American so to be honored in Saint 
Paul's, but a good thing, as every observer seemed to 
feel." 

We may not approve of all the British ways of em- 
pire in Ireland, in Mesopotamia, in India and Egypt; 
we know there are many Britains who disapprove of 
those ways. But, in the large, Britain has been a great 
civilizing agency around the world, shedding intelligence 
and justice in the dark corners everywhere. Upon the 
enduring principles of law and civil liberty Great Britain 
and America have thought and wrought alike. In spite 
of differences, therefore, Great Britain and the United 
States should continue shoulder to shoulder, for upon 
that depends much of the future peace and happiness of 
the world. Not that we may catch more flies with mo- 
lasses than with vinegar; but that we may retain the 
dignity of a self-respecting people given to minding our 
own business, it would seem the course of right minded- 
ness to leave unsaid those things calculated to break 
down the friendship between this and any other nation. 
Especially is this true of our relations with Britain now 
and always. 

SIZE AND PRINCIPLE 

It is an old and truthful saying that there is as much 
principle in a cent as there is in a dollar. There is 
as much principle in our treatment of small States as 
there is in our relations with the large. Our State De- 
partment has done the right thing toward Costa Rica; 
it has recognized the government of that most southern 
of the Central American States. 

Costa Eica has a population less than that of the city 
of Washington; but it is a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent State. Its business relates for the most part 
to bananas and coffee. Having been first discovered by 
Columbus in 1502 and settled in 1523, it has something 
of the claims incident to age; but its primary claim 
rests on the fact that it is a republic, a nation. 

The details leading to this most recent act of our 
State Department are not without interest. On the 
27th of January, 1917, the then Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Costa Eica was overthrown by one Pederico 
Tinoco. As a result of this coup, President Gonzalez 
was forced to flee the country. When the question ap- 
peared before the United States Government whether 
we should recognize the new order, President Wilson 
issued a pronunciamento, setting forth the principle 
that the United States could not recognize a revolution- 
ary government in Latin American countries. This 
meant that we declined to recognize Tinoco's regime 
on the ground that his government did not represent 
the will of the people of Costa Eica. As a result of this 



policy, Federico Tinico left Costa Eica in August, 1919. 
The following month his government fell. As a result 
of an election, Julio Acosta became President in accord- 
ance with the constitution of that country. On the 
theory that the new President holds his office as a result 
of the freely expressed will of the people of Costa Eica, 
our government has recognized the new order of things 
in that country and diplomatic relations are to be 
resumed. 



AN INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

A special correspondent contributes to this issue 
facts pertaining to the formation of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, from which some consid- 
erable consolation may be derived at a time when it is 
woefully lacking in other narratives of happenings in 
Europe. 

Not without significance is the fact that manufac- 
turers, traders, bankers of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and the United States, who had planned for 
this happy consummation ere the war began, continued 
their negotiations while the war was on, and as soon as 
possible after the armistice was signed proceeded to 
federate the separate national chambers and to lay down 
a platform which will admit all nations that accept the 
international creed denned in the chamber's organic law. 

Neither the group of idealists — who at the same time 
are successful business men — that had brought this or- 
ganization into being, nor we, are so naive or sanguine 
as to suppose that of a sudden nations that go to war 
for new territory, for wider markets and additional 
areas in which to invest "surplus wealth" will become 
"internationalized" in point of view. Events since the 
armistice with Germany and since the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was signed would chill any such hope. But it is 
encouraging that such an organization now exists; that 
it plans to include as many national groups as possible, 
and that it has defined a program so genuinely educa- 
tional in its details. Statesmen hereafter must reckon 
with it just as national lawmakers in the United States 
have come to see that they must listen to the united 
opinion of the more than three thousand local chambers 
of commerce federated in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

This international organization has time and dire 
necessity on its side now. The facts as to destruction 
of wealth, compiled by Mr. Austin, which we print in 
this number of the Advocate, are of a kind that will 
aid the propagandists of this cause when they go out to 
seek members. Even German "captains of industry" 
and bankers must understand now that nationalistic 



